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had overestimated his popularity. Such is the rever-
ence of the American public for the Supreme Court as
an institution that the President was compelled to
drop his proposals in view of the hostility that they
evoked.

Nevertheless the President in fact got his way in the
end and got it through his successful breach of the
convention dating from Washington's time that a
President shall not be eligible for re-election more
than once. Justices of the Supreme Court are natu-
rally fairly advanced in years at the time of their ap-
pointment. A President who holds office^ for four
years only may expect to fill one or two vacancies.
A President who holds office for eight years may be-
fore the expiry of his double term have appointed a
majority of the Court; and a President who holds
office for twelve years is almost certain to have done
so. The prolongation of the President's term had in
fact upset the working balance of the Constitution,
and this was apparent in the nominations to the Su-
preme Court. As it existed towards the close of Presi-
dent Franklin Roosevelt's life, it was the President's
Court. All its members except one owed their ap-
pointment to the same man. It must be remembered,
however, that the President's power of appointment
is not unqualified; his nominations have to be con-
firmed by the Senate, and a hostile majority looking
for ground on which to fight the President could not
do better than proclaim itself the guardian of the Su-
preme Court's impartiality.
The claim of the Supreme Court to be the final